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“The big fellows at Manchester, who 
“meet at the ‘ Police-Office,’ in order to 
‘* abuse those to whom they owe their riches, 
** and who would see them cut to pieces with- 
*‘ out the least remorse, will not reign for 
*‘ever. They will, by-and-by, fall under the 
** pressure of the very system that they are 
** now upholding. They have no feeling for 
** the poor creatures who toil to make their 
** fortunes ; but, their own turn will come, 
** and they will fall unpitied by any just man 
‘in this whole world.”—ReGister, ApRiL 
25th, 1812, 





TO THE 


MANUFACTURERS or tHe NORTH, 


On the subject of the Corn Laws, and 
Free Trade. 


Barn-Elm Farm, 29th July, 1829. 
My Frienps, 

Ceremony between you and me would 
be absurd ; it would be miserable affecta- 
tion: you know me and I know you, and 
therefore I come at once to my subjéct, 
I being duly apprised of all the hard- 
ships which you are now suffering, and 
which, in my opinion, you are likely to 
continue to endure, unless there be a 
total change of system. 

It is my opinion, that the manufac- 
‘uring game is nearly over: it has been 
a profitable game to a great many per- 
sons: it has made your employers rich, 
proud, insolent, cruel and base; but, 








the days of their prosperity are, in my 
opinion, never to return. As long as 
manufacturing was carried on by the 
hands of people, so long England en- 
joyed, and was likely to enjoy in this 
respect, a great superiority over other 
nations ; because English people, if not 
more ingenious than those of other 
countries, are more industrious, more 
addicted to order and punctuality in bu- 
siness, more in the habit of prompt 
obedience to employers, much more 
persevering, much more proud of per- 
forming of excellent workmanship, and 
are, at the same time, blessed with a 
climate that knows so little of extremes, 
as seldom or ever to be a hinderance to 
the labourer. But when the hand of man 
came to be supplanted by machinery, 
the principal part of these advantages 
must, in a short time, be greatly dimi- 
nished: when fire, water, iron, steel, tin, 
and other things employed in a certain 
way, rendered the hand of man almost 
unnecessary, it was impossible that the 


former superiority could be maintained 
to the same extent; because all these 
materials are to be found in all coun- 
tries; and because the interest of other 
countries would naturally introduce the 
use of them. If one farmer were, by 
some accident, to discover the means of 
raising greater crops than his neighbours, 
at a tenth part of the expense, he must, 
until his secret became known to other 
farmers, be thriving at a rate most pro- 
digious ; but as soon as his secret be- 
came known, it would be nothing worth 
to him: all other farmers would use the 
same means; and he would be, with 
respect to other farmers, just where he 
was before the discovery of his invention. 
Machinery, as long as it is confined to 
one nation, gives to that nation a great 
superiority over others: it adds, in fact, 
to the riches and power of that nation ; 
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but when introduced into other nations, |‘‘ Oh!” said I, “if cloth can be made 
it may make the situation, | mean the} “ by these things, and the cotton grow 
relative situation of the first nation, a| “in this country, it is impossible that 


great deal worse than it was betore. 


If, for instance, there be a man who| “ many years.” 


understands well how to reduce or en- 
large the scale of a map; if he under- 
stand how to reduce this upon mathe- 
matical principles, without the assistance 
of any instrument ; and if this be under- 
stood by comparatively a very few 
others, the talent of that man is valuable 
to him: others who want plans reduced 
or enlarged, must apply to him or to 
some such rare person; but if some one 
discover an instrument for this purpose, 
by which such reduction or enlargement 
can be effected with perfect accuracy 
by any human being that has fingers, 
and thumbs, and eyes, or who is capable 
of as much attention as is necessary in 
the act of decently putting victuals into 
one’s mouth ; if there be an instrument 
of this sort discovered, the mathematical 
knowledge of the clever man will be- 
come of no use to him; and he, as far 
as this manufacture is concerned, might 
as well not know how to multiply or 
divide any sum of whole numbers. So, 
also, if there be an instrument or ma- 
chine, which, upon being merely set in 
motion will make calico or cloth, as well 
as the most active and ingenious spinner 
or weaver, the ingenuity, the cleverness, 


|** the cloth can come from England for 


Two or three English- 
| men had made the machines, and had 
taught the Yankees how to do the like. 

I saw agentleman, a few weeks ago, 
an English machine maker, who had 
come from France. When he went to 
France, a few years ago, there were only 
iseven or eight steam-engines in that 
country: when he came away, he had 
‘himself assisted to put up seven hundred, 
|and there were upwards of two thousand 
lin the country. Thisis so natural, indeed, 
so inevitable, that nobody, but such fel- 
lows as Cannine and Husxisson would 
dream of retaining a monopoly of ma- 
nufactures when these could be made 
by machinery. Accordingly, France, 
Germany, Denmark, and almost all 
the countries of Europe, Russra not 
excepted, have now steam-engines and 
PowER-looms; and as to America, your 
old neighbour, Mr. Huime, has taken 
care of that little group of your custo- 
mers; and I am informed that the en- 
virons of PairapeLpnia are now dis- 
figured by the steeple-like chimneys, 
vomiting out black smoke just like those 
|in the great hell-hole Manchester itself, 
/Yet, the stupid coxcomb, Cannina, 
|who jested so at the expence of poor 








the industry, all the excellent qualities |Ocprn, could say, only about six years 
of the spinner or the weaver become of/|ago, in a speech at Prymours, that 
no use. When I was last in America, | England must now depend for her pros- 
1 went to Parrison, in New Jsr-| perity and her greatness on her capacity 
sey, where I saw, in one place, a/to supply other nations with manufac- 
spinning jenny, or some such thing,/tured goods! If ever there were a po- 
turning cotton into a sort of string, or litical fool upon the face of the earth, 
thread, or whatever it is called ; and in| greater than all the rest, this was that 
another place, three or four power-looms, | fool. 
1 think they are called, weaving the | ingenious machinery; I do not censure 
strings into cloth, and twisting it round | the thing in itself; but I say that the 
upon a sortof reels. These devils of | discovery has been an evil to this coun- 
things had only a couple of Yankee | try; because it has taken from it, or will 
girls to attend them, as it were, to see | very soon take from it, that great manu- 
fair play. The whole of this machinery | facturing superiority which it possessed 
was set and kept in motion by a stream | over the rest of the world. Machinery, 
of water that came tumbling down from | like love and death, is a leveller : it puts 
the top of a rock, at the top of which nations upon a level: and if the dread- 
nature had made a large hasin, that had | ful engine, which was said to have been 
a gap in one of the edges of it, out of | invented for the sending forth of cannon 
which the water came tumbling. “Oh! | balls with ten times, or ten thousand 


I do not blame the discoverers of 
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times, I believe, the quickness of cannon | 
and powder; if that could have been | 
brought to perfection, and made to act, 
it must, in a short time, have put almost 
all nations upon a level, in point of war- 
like force. ‘Therefore, I think the ma- 
nufacturing game is nearly over; and | 
that you ought to place no reliance 
upon any thing to produce a return of 
the former circumstances of your busi- 
ness. The cotton, and the wool, and 
silk, are every where; the first and the 
last in a greater abundance abroad than 
they are here; and there being machines 
in all countries to conyert them into ar- 
ticles of dress, common sense forbids us 
to expect that other nations will be at 
the expense of paying for ships to fetch 
these articles from us, and to give us a 
profit for making them into the bargain. 
The thing cannot be: it is preposterous 
to suppose it; and, therefore, if our go- 
vernment were wise, it would be making 
preparations accordingly. 

Now, before I come to the subject of 
“corn,” and of ‘free trade,” let me 
trace the great change that I have just 
mentioned, to that source of all our 
miseries, grinding tazvation. Why 
were machines invented! Because 
men had the ingenuity to invent them: 
but what was it that set this ingenuity to 
work! The prodigious encouragement 
given to the inventors. And from 
what motive was that encouragement 
given€ The motive was to find out the 
means of making the goods at a little 
expence. And to make the goods at lit- 
tle expence was desirable, because, 
otherwise, they would not be purchased ; 





and because the manufacture could not 
be carried on, on account of the weight 
of the taxes. he vast reduction of 
wages, occasioned by these machines, 
enabled the owners to make goods at a 
fourth or fifth part of their former price; 





but, the things being made by ma- 
chinery, other nations, as we have seen, 
could have the machines too; and this | 
taxation has, finally, nearly put an end 
to the game. I do not suppose that cot- | 
ton cloth, for shirts, will continue to sell 
for a penny a yard, as it now does in | 
London, and prints for less than the | 
duty upon them ; but I do believe that 


they never will again sell for any thing 
to yield a profit to the manufacturers, 
though you be ground down to live 
solely upon oatmeal and water. 

With regard to the corn laws, and 
‘free trade,’ I have read, with great 
attention, and with great admiration 
also, the several papers published by 
you, in different parts of the north, and 
the speeches made by many of you at 
public meetings. I do not, however, un- 
derstand, distinctly, whether you ap- 
prove of “ free trade” or not; because, 
if you do not approve of “ free trade” 
in every thing, it would be inconsistent 
to demand a “ free trade” in corn. Of 
the “free trade” project I have always 
been an enemy: it is an absurdity in 
itself to suppose that two nations can 
gain in a traffic with each other; one 
must have an advantage over the other, 
or the trade must be carried on to no 
purpose. Trade is a game carried on 
by two or more parties, both, or all of 
which, cannot win. This matter has 
been rendered delusive by comparing 
nations to individuals in their transac- 
tions with each other; and, because 
carcase butcher A, and retail butcher 
B, both gain by the dealing which takes 
place between them, it is concluded that 
two nations must also gain by the deal- 
ings hetween them. This 1s a species 
of sophistry, arising, not from intention, 
but from want of capacity to discrimi- 
nate. Batcher A gets a profit on the 
earcase which he sells to butcher B; 
but butcher B would get no profit at 
all, unless he had a third party to whom 
to sell the joints: now, in the case of na- 
tions, there is no third party; there is 
no third nation to get the profit from; or, 
if there be such, observe, then there is 
an end to the reciprocity. The object 
of nations, in carrying on trade is, not 
to give a shilling with one hand, and take 
a shilling back with the other, Trade 
between nations is carried on because 
each nation hopes therefrom to become 
more powerful with regard to its neigh- 
bour; and, if it gained no more power 


| by the trade than its neighbour gained 


by that trade; or, if all the nations in 

the world were to be carrying on trade 

with each other, and ald were to remain 
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in the same relative state that they were | 


in when they began a free trade, what 
use would be the trade to any one of | 
them? What use would it be to any 
of them, if all remained in the same re- 
lative state that they were in at the time 
they b egun. Oh-no! rEecIPROCAL GAIN 
iS nonsense: it is a contradiction in it- | 
self: accordingly other nations have re- 
jected Husxtsson’s propositions, They | 
had sense enough to see that there was | 
no reciprocal gain: they have taken 
advantage of our folly; they are all 
gaining “by our loss, and English ship- 
ping is ncw as mucha drug as English 
yoods. 

But, in another view of this matter, 
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by, show that the fault is in the land- 
lords and farmers themselves; but, first 
of all, let me show that it is impossible 
that the land of England should be cul- 
tivated, and the present taxes paid, and 
|the ports left open for the free entrance 
of foreign corn. I remember that I put 
the case once before; but let me put it 
here again. Let us talk of beer instead 
‘of corn. Suppose there to be a brewery 
in the Netherlands, where beer was 
‘made, a taxed malt and without 
|taxed hops. Suppose, in short, it could 
| be made, equally good with the beer iu 
London, and sent to London at the price 
|of three halfpence the quart, which, in 
‘such case, it very well might. Now, 






























you will hardly allow it to be just, that| would you think it right that the pub- 
foreign corn should be admitted into this | licans in London should still be com- 
country, and joreign manufactures kept | pelled to pay a license on their house, 
out of it. That the Corn Biv is un- | duty on the malt, duty on the hops, a tax 
wise, and greatly oppressive to you, jon ‘their windows, and all their other 
every man in his senses must know. | taxes, and still to carry on a competi- 
You are perfectly right in objecting to|tion against the sellers of beer from the 
the Corn Bill; for it is monstrous that | Netherlands? You would not be so un- 
you should be compelled to pay twice as | just as this; and if you would not, how 
much for your bread as the foreign ma- | are you to expect the English farmer who 
nulacturer pays; and that it should be | has tithes, rates, and taxes to pay; how 
impossible to pay you wages equal to |are you to expect him to carry on a com- 
those received by that manufacturer, petition with the farmers of Po anp or 
Cottons are not, I believe, as yet, im-| Prussia, who know nothing of tithes, 
ported into England ; but French gloves|and hardly any thing of taxes ? To 
and shoes are. The “ free trade” | keep the foreign corn from you; tomake 
gentleman has not, however, taken all | you live upon dear corn, while your rival 
the duty off from these. Free as they | manufacturers onthe Continent live upon 
are, they are taxed; and they have | cheap corn ; this is unjust towards you ; 
gone a great way towards breaking up| but would it not be equally unjust, to 
the slove- makers at Worcester, and the | compel the English farmer to pay all the 
shoe- makers in London; while the | taxes that he pays, and to bring his corn 


French will not admit an English glove, |into market and sell it at the price of 


or shoe, or yard of calico into France ; | those who pay no taxes at all? 
nor, indeed, any species of English ma- Every farmer has to pay poor-rates, 
nufacture. One consequence ‘has been | road-rates, church-rates, county-rates, 


that English shoe-makers, and makers | tithes, taxes on stamps, on legacies, it 


of cotton goods, have gone in crowds to | any befal him, on the malt, though mad»: 
France. lout of his own barley, on the hops, 
But, it isthe Corn Bit which is the | though growing in his own ground, on 
great subject of your complaint, and a| | his windows, on his horse, if he ride or 
very just complaint is that which you | drive it, on his yard-dog, even if he keep 
make: nevertheless, you are to bear in| no other, on the leather and iron made 
mind, that it there were no such law, the | use of in his implements, on his sugar, 
landowners and farmers of England | tea, coflee, tobacco, soap. candles, ‘and 
would be totally ruined, and the arab! e| every bit of paper on which he writes 


land would be covered with docks and | on the cottons and silks, and ev ery bit of 


thistles instead of corn. I shall, by-and- | wearing apparel which touches him or 
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his family. Perhaps he has, altogether, 
inclading wheelwright and blacksmith, 
half a dozen married men employed in 
the works of his farm. In his payments 
to these are included the taxes on the 
articles which they consume. So that, 
upon the whole, five-eighths of the amount 
of every bushel of wheat, and of every 
sheep that he sells, he has, before he 
bring the wheat or the sheep to market, | 
paid in taxes of one sort or another. | 
If the taxes could all be reduced into 
one, and, if the tax-gatherer received 
the money from the consumer, and ac- 
companied the farmer to market, the 
farmer who now sells his wheat for eight 
shillings a bushel, would be very well | 
content to take three; but then the con- 
sumer or the miller, would have to pay 
the other five to the tax-gatherer. If! 
there were no duty on foreign corn, the 
farmer would do very well; he could | 
face the foreigner in the market, and 
drive him outof it too, if you would just 
pay the tax-gatherer and the parson, in- 
stead of appointing them to be paid by 
the farmer. It is the pleasure of the | 
nation, or the pleasure of the Parlia-| 
ment, or the pleasure of somebody, that | 
the tax-gatherer should be paid by the 
farmer; but the farmer must be paid 
back again; and there is no mode of! 
paying him back, except in the shape of 
price tor his corn, his meal, and his wool. 
Whenever he offers any thing for sale, | 
be it what it may, he has already paid 
all the taxes upon that thing; and if it! 
were possible to make him sell it, with-| 
out being repaid the amount of his taxes, 
it would be an act of tyranny unheard | 
of. 





When the soap-boiler, or the ne 


maker, or the malster, seils you soap, | 
candles, or malt, you do not complain! 
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part of it to the parson, and will you 
make the farmer no compensation for 
this ; will you make him pay, him alone 
pay for the cure of the souls of all the 
rest of the people! Oh! no; if the na- 
tion will have parsons so finely kept, it 
must pay for it in one way or another; 
and there is no way of paying for it but 
in the price of the corn and the meat. 
it would be a pretty thing, indeed, tomake 
the English farmer keep all the parsons 
and all the poor, while the nation carried 
its money to buy corr of foreigners. 

To come closer home, there is three- 
pence a yard tax upon your printéd cot- 
tons ; suppose the farmers were to kick 
up a riot, and complain most bitterly 
that they were compelled to buy your 
cottons when they could get them cheaper 
from abroad: would you not instantly 
say to the farmers: ‘* you do not con- 
** sider that we have paid threepence 
‘‘a yard upon these cottons; and are 
we not to be paid back again!” ‘To 
be sure, you would say this; but shall 


. 


‘not the farmers give you the same an- 


swer, when you complain of the keeping 
out of foreign corn’ You do, indeed, 
complain of taxes; but, when you are 
upon the subject of the Corn Bill, you 
do not state the case fairly: you complain 
of the landowners and their monopoly : 
you never mention the taxes which the 
land has to pay. If you were to point 
out the real causes of the Corn Bill; if 
you were to say expressly that it is the 
taxes that render a Corn Bill necessary 
to the preservation of the landlords and 
farmers, and were to pray fora reduction 
of the taxes and abolition of the tithes, 
you would then have clear reason and 
justice on your side, and your represen- 
tations would have great weight. 

You perceive clearly enough the 


that he makes you pay the tax that he | sufferings of the manufacturing ltabour- 
has paid on it. Why then complain of|ers: you, God knows, feel those suffer- 
the farmer, if he demand the payment of | ings ; but, are there not labourers onthe 





tax in the price of his corn. It pleases 
the nation to make him give a tenth part 
of his crop to the parson : the nation does 
this, doubtless, froma conviction that the 
parson’s services are useful to it; but, 
will you make the farmer plough the 
land, manure the land, buy the seed and 
sow it, reap the crop, and give a tenth 





farms also? Great as your sufferings 
are, they are vot nearly so great as those 
of the farming Jabourers in general are ; 
and, if there were no Corn bill ; if Corn 
could be broug!it into this country and 
sold at the contirtental prices, the farm- 
ing labourers (twenty times as numerous 
as you) must actualy be starved ; that is 
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to say, if the tithes and taxes remained | 
as they are. The land could not be, 
cultivated : it would answer no person’s | 
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rectly or by influence, the property of 
the higher order of landowners; while 
great numbers of the farmers have sons 


purpose to put a plough in the ground : | or brothers, or other relations, amongst 


there could be no employment on the | 
land: the farming 
perish, and with them would perish the 


. | 
largest part of your customers. 


the lower orders of the clergy ; and many 


population must | more of them have relations in the army, 


the navy, the customs, the excise, the 
dead-weight, and, in short, in every de- 


But, while these things are undeniably | partment in which taxes are to be re- 


true, I allow that this great evil, the 
taxes, is to be ascribed to the landowners | 
and farmers, more than to any body 
else. They chiefly have made the taxes; 
they have contracted the debt; they have 
established a standing army in the time 
of peace; they have made the “ dead. 
weight ;’ they have made places, pen- 
sions, sinecures and grants: they have 
given the whole of the tithes ‘to. the | 
clergy, and have charged the land and | 
the houses with poor-rates and church- 
rates: it is to their measures that we owe | 
this deplorable state of things; and, 
therefore, they are entitled to no pity. 
But we are not to.expect impossibilities : 
the people have stood quietly by and have 
seen them do these things; and, though 
the fault be theirs, there must be a Corn 
Billas longas these taxes and tithes con- 
tinue, or the land must lie fallow. 

I: being so manifest that the taxes and 
tithes are the cause of the necessity of a 
Corn Bill; and it being also manifest, 
that if the taxes were reduced to their 
amount forty years ago, the landlord and 
farmer would be better off without a 
Corn Bill than they are now with one; 
this being so manifest, it may be asked 
why the lardlords and farmers do not 
demand a reduction of the taxes; or, 
rather, why they do not make such re- 
duction, seeing that they have the power 
completely in their own hands. In the 
first place, the higher order of the land- 
owners are, they or their fanailies, great 
sharers in the taxes, through the means 
of places, pensions, sinec ares, grants, 
offices in the army, offices in the navy ; 
governorships, ambassado rships, and the 
like. in the next place, the farmers 

nselves, all the richer part of them, 


have sons or oth r relat ions in underling | 


departments paid out of. the taxes. Then, 
with regard to the tithes and other church 
revenues, these are almost wholly, di- 


ceived, 

Now, the great burthen of all ; a bur- 
then as great as all the rest put together, 
is the DEBT, that oid friend of ours. 
There are some of the landowners and 
farmers who may be fundholders also ; 
but, in general, they are not; and they 
would most probably be very glad to see 
the Debt swept away. This Desr is 
owned by about three hundred thousand 
families, which, servants and all, con- 
tain, probably, nearly two millions of 
people. These are scattered all over 
the kingdom; and to take away. their 
mortgage upon the land, or, in other 
words, to cease to pay them their divi- 
dends, would create an uproar such as 
was never before heard in this world. 
In order to have an adequate idea of the 
effect of such a transaction, we must 


take a view of the magnitude of the Debt. 
We will not talk about the hundreds of 


millions of which it is composed ; it ex- 
presses a greater sum of money than is 
contained in the whole world; to pay it 
off in gold and silver, would take all the 
gold and silver in the world even from 
China: some have amused themselves 
with calculating the number of wagons 
that it would take to draw the DEBT in 
‘gold from one town to another: others 
have calculated how many years it would 
take a man to count it pound by pound 
‘upon a counter; but we will look at 
it, if you please, as it affects us; as it 
affects our victuals, and drink, and cloth- 
ing. We must, therefore, confine our- 
selves to the sum which it demands to be 
paid annually out of the taxes raised 
‘upon us. This sum, including every 
| thing appertaining to the Debt, exceeds 
thirty-three millions of pounds sterling 
in the year! To this must be added ano- 
‘ther Debt, commonly called the ‘* Dead- 
| weight,” which amounts to more than 
| five millions a year. Now, this is what 
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we annually pay for debt. In the time|doctrines; but these doctrines are not 
of the war, the annual rental of all the| only in vogue, but are literally acted 
houses, Jands, mines, canals, roads, and | upon. 
every species of real property in the} Thus, then, there is no idea of de- 
whole kingdom, was forty-two millions a| ducting from this branch of enormous 
year. That annual rental is now far short |expense. As I said before, the land- 
of thirty millions a year; so that here | owners and farmers would, for the far 
we have for debt alone a great deal more | greater part, gladly see a deduction from 
to pay annually than the whole of the | the interest of the debt; and I am fally 
rental in the kingdom ; and, of course, | justified in giving this opinion, because 
if the whole of the kingdom were sold|Sixr James Granam, of Netherby, a 
to-morrow, if customers could be found | great landowner in the north, published 
in all the nations in the world, the pro-| a pamphlet, some time ago, to which he 
ceeds would not pay off the capital of | boldly put his name, and in which he 
the DEBT! recommended such reduction to the 
It is clear, therefore, that, unless we | amountof ¢hirty per cent.; that isto say, 
cease to pay interest upon this debt, or | to take from the fundholders very nearly 
upon a great part of it, at any rate, there | a third part of their interest; but he did 
can be no diminution of the taxes to any |not propose to reduce any of the ex- 
considerable amount. The gross amount] penses of army, navy, dead-weight 
of the taxes is now about sixty millions} places, pensions, sinecures, and the like, 
a year. About five or six of the sixty} There can be no doubt that he spoke the 
go into the pockets of the tax gatherers | sentiments of his order generally; and 
themselves, for carrying on the work of} there can be as little doubt that if thirty 
collecting and managing; the other | per cent. were taken away it would be 
seventeen or eighteen millions are swal-| merely a beginning, and that the rest 
lowed up (and this in time of profound} would very soon follow. But, leaving 
peace, too, observe) by the army, by | the injustice, the crying injustice, of this 
the navy, the ordnance, the placemen, | out of the question; leaving out of the 
pensioners, sinecurists, grantees, by the | question the horrible cruelty ot plunging 
colonies, and by the church ; exclusive, | into ruin and misery two millions of the 
observe, of the tithes and other immense | people, while the aristocracy, and the 
revenues of that church. No one ap-| church, and the placemen, and the pen- 
pears to suppose it possible that one| sioners, and the like, were left to revel 
farthing can be deducted from these ex-| in luxury; leaving the horrible cruelty 
penses. During the last peace, which | of this out of the question ; and leaving 
lasted from 1782 to 1793, we did very | also out of the question the breaking-up 
well with an army of 13,000 men, co-| of commerce, the utter ruin of trade, and 
lonies and all. We have now an army|the destruction of credit of every de- 
of about 100,000 men, a greater number | scription; leaving these out of the ques- 
than we had in the year 1780, to carry} tion, the thing is absolutely impracti- 
on war against America, France,| cable: it could not be effected with any 
Sparx, and Hontanp. Yet we are told| thing short of an army of a million of 
that this army is now absolutely neces-| men, and such army could not be col- 
sary to us; and Orv Moruer Manas} lectedand maintained withouttaxes equal 
(the Edinburgh Review) has recently | tothose required by the debtitself. For 
told us, that this army we must have, in! even if widely-spread death and destruc- 
order to preserve tranquillity in our! tion could be wholly disregarded, here 
manufacturing concerns ; in order to the | are half a million of people in London 
carrying on of manufacturing in our pre-| itself who would, in five days atter the 
sent manner: in short, that a great) refusal to pay the first dividend, be in a 
standing army, in time of peace, as well | state of half madness from the cravings 
as in time of war, is absolutely necessary | of hunger. Against such cravings, and 
to the carrying on of this great manu-/| their effects, there could be no detence 
facturing game, ‘These are strange | either lawful or unlawful, and, theretore, 
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so horrible a measure is not to be re- 
garded as possible. Yet, something 
must be done to lessen the amount of 
the taxes; and, this is the something 
which was proposed by the Norfolk Pe- 
tition ; namely, to take away places, pen- 
sions, sinecures, so as to reduce the ex- 
pense of that department to a few 
thousands a year. To pay, for in- 
stance, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer five hundred a_ year, perhaps, 
instead of 6000/, To reduce the army, | 
navy, and ordnance, so as to make) 
them cost no more than they did during | 
the last peace; to resume, by law, the | 


whole or a large part of the tithes and | Jeet the propositions of 


other revenues of the church, and to 
apply the amount to the liquidation of | 
the debt; to dispose of the property | 

called the crown lands for the same pur- 
pose ; to which may be added, the im- | 
mense public property in the hands of | 
corporations, and particularly that of} 
London; and that then the interest of | 
the DEBT should be reduced, so as to | 
make the whole of the annual expenses | 
of the country not greaterthan they were | 
during the last peace. Such were the 
propositions of the sensible and the spi- 
rited people of the county of Norfolk ; | 
and it is my perfect conviction that this | 
equitable adjustment of the nation’s 
concerns might, if not delayed too long, ! 
take place with the greatest facility ; that | 
all our manilold distresses would he | 
speedily removed, that there would be no | 
injury done to religion; that the privi- 
leges of the peers, the prerogatives of | 
his Majesty, and the rights of us all, 
would be secured for ages and ages to 
come, provided that these measures were | 
adopted and executed by a reformed | 
House of Commons, Whether we be 
to see these efficient remedies adopted, | 
none of us can tell; but, inthe mean- | 
while, we may be satisfied, that, short of | 
these remedies, nothing will bring effec- | 
tual and permanent relief. 

There is now, manifestly, a struggle ; 


To tne Manvuractrurers or THe Nortn. 


'that the reluctance of the 


‘lions and a halt 
fering ; that is to say, all the industrious 


of all descriptions, and that 
| ers, artisans, and manuiacturers, are now 
} 


jin a state of most deplorable distress, 
There requires no argument, there re- 
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observe here, that if this project could 
be effected, it would strip nine tenths of 
the landowners of their estates; com- 
pletely strip them, and send them to the 
poor-house : this, therefore, is impracti- 
cable; and the danger is, that scheme 
alter scheme will be tried and rejected ; 
landowners, 
and the farmers too, to part with their 
share of the taxes and the tithes, which 


}pass through the army, the navy, the 


church, and the pension and sinecure- 
list, and dead-weight; that their reluct- 


| ance to part with these, their insuperable 


will make them re- 
the Noxro.kx 
Peririon, until it be too late to apply 
any remedy at all. 

It is vainly imagined that the present 
| distress will pass away, and will be suc- 
ceeded by prosperity, without the adop- 
tion of any remedies at all. Ihave 
always seen, in you, the manufacturers 
of the North, more reason and acute- 
ness than in any other common people. 
Let me, therefore, in this case, address 
myself to those qualities. Mr. Gou- 
BURN, the Cuancexuor of the Excue- 
Quer, to whom we pay 6U00/, a year for 
taking care of our money concerns, told 
us, only a few weeks ago, that the coun- 
try was under a passing cloud ; and that, 
when this cloud had gone over us, we 
should be again in a state of prosperity. 
Now, under this cloud, the whole of the 
jnation is suffering, except those whose 
food and raiment come out of the taxes. 
Out of twelve milli ons, about nine mil- 
are ina state of suf- 


objection to do this, 


all those who 
in their several stations of life to 
furnish the remainder with money, and 
with all the means of comfort and ease. 
It is notorious that fi urmers, that traders 
all labour. 


part uf the community ; : 


! work 


that struggle which I always predicted | quires no illustration, drawn from facts ; 
between the and and the funds. Various | there needs no particular instances, to es- 


schemes are on foot; 

what is called a property tax. This is 

a large subject, and would require a 
. . . . 1 

whole Register to discuss it; I shall only | 








amongst others, | tablish this proposition ; 
payer, who is not a tax receiver 
great landowner, down to the most misera- 
ble labourer, feels this distress most acute- 


for every tax 
, from the 
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ly. Inorder, therefore, to judge whether | it is the law of the land, observe), the 
this be a passing cloud, and whether it be | whole of the false money, and the false 
likely to end, let us look at the cause. | credit, will be completely swept away : 
The notion is that the distress will come | gold and silver will be the only money 
to an end, and that then prosperity will \in England, and prices will return to 
return. Upon what ground do men form } what they were in 1792; that is to say, 
such a notion? Is such a conclusion | before such a thing asa _five-pound note 
consonant with the observation of our), was known in England. 

lives? When menare in astateof distress} You meet no man, whether farmer, 
from want of pecuniary means; when | doctor, lawyer, shopkeeper, bricklayer, 
they are every day getting poorer and carpenter, manufacturer, merchant, or 
poorer, is it their custom to believe, that | any other: you absolutely can meet with 
their poverty will at last be turned into|no man that does not live upon the 
riches ! Do not they, onthecontrary, con- | taxes, who does not say this to you,— 
clude, and rationally conclude, that the | ‘‘ THIS STATE OF THINGS CAN 
poverty will at last, come to absolute} NEVERGO ON.” This is what is said 
destitution ; that, from want of one thing |.by every man; meaning that there must 
to-day, they will come to the want of| be some change for the better. But what 
another thing to-morrow, till, in the end, reason is there to suppose that there will 









they will be left without victuals to put 
into their mouths? This is the way in 
which men reason in general; and why 
are we not to reason in the same way In 
this case ? 

The cause of the present great suffer- 
ing, the distant cause, the perpetual 
cause of national distress, is the weight 
of taxes ; but the immediate cause of this 
** passing cloud,” is the withdrawing of 
the one-pound notes; or, in other words, 
the doubling of the valne of money in 
which the taxes are paid. To this cause 
you owe the low state of your wages, 
which is a natural consequence of the 
iow price of the goods which you make. 
Nine millions and a half of the people 
ort of the twelve, have not now the 
means of purchasing your goods at a 
price which would enable your employ- 
ers to give you a sufficiency to live 
upon How, then, is this cloud to pass 
away? The Small-note Bill is not a 
passing thing: it is a permanent law: it 
is not 4 law which has been passed for 
a year, or for any given number of 
years; it is to remain the law of the 
land. Ithas not yet had its full effect : 
it has not yet raised the money to its full 
value: a large part of the notes are, by 
open violation of the law, still in circu- 
lation : a large part of the fictitious bills, 
and other such things, are still in exist- 
ence and in use: a large part of the 
balances due to bankers are not yet paid 
up: but, if this bill be adhered to (and 


| be achange for the better? Let us cast 
| away the nonsense about passing clouds. 
| Here is a law which has produced this 
aggravation of suffering, and it is regu- 
larly going on to make the suffering 
|greater and greater, till that suffering 
comes to its greatest point of all. That 
| being the case, what sense is there in 
“supposing that there must be a change 
jfor the better? When the suffering 
shall have arrived at its highest point 
' there it will remain, to besure. If alaw 
| had been passed to compel us all to live 
upon less and less, until we got to a 
pound and a half of bread a day, having 
nothing but water to drink, and nothing 
to buy clothes, or fuel, or lodging, what 
reason would there be to suppose that 
time would mend our lot! 

If, indeed, there were any ground to 
suppose that the one-pound note law 
would be repealed, and the taxes would 
thereby be lessened, there would be 
some sense in saying, that ** this state of 
“things cannot go on, and that there 
“must be a change for the better;” 
but the law has been passed ; the thing 
is settled; and, as to a repeal of the law, 
that can never be done without covering 
the Duke of Wetuincron with shame 
and disgrace, such as no minister ever 
had to endure, and such as he will never 
submit to. Only reflect for a moment 
on the figure which he, and which this 
country, would make in the eyes of the 
world. To repeal this law would be to 
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declare, by Act of Parliament, that the | free trade in corn, but he does not tell 
nation cannot pay the interest of its | them how the rates and taxes are to be 
debt; that it is in a state of insolvency; | paid, when that free trade shall have 
that it isa bankrupt; that it cannot keep | taken place ; he is for giving the manu- 
faith either with its own people, or with | facturers cheap bread; but he does not 
foreign nations; that it has endeavoured | say how the many millions who live onthe 
to do this, bet it has found itself unable. | land are to find the means of purchasing 
Such an Act of Parliament would manufactures. Mr. Hume is a deluder, 
amount to all this. But, which is still but he very fairly begins by deluding 
more, the paper which such an Act of, himself. He says little about the taxes; 
Parliament would send forth, would, in| he does not appear to perceive that they 
fact, be a government paper money; it are the cause of the necessity of Corn 
would be like the French assignats, in Laws; he does not appear to perceive 
the time of Ronesrrerre; it would) that they take from the farmer the 
bring two prices into the market ; it would | means of giving employment to the la- 
make the state a beggar, and it would, bourers; he does not appear to perceive 
inevitably produce universal confusion. | that it is the taxes which compel the far- 

This, therefore, is what the Du«e of! mers to drive the labourers to-work upon 
We rwuteron will not attempt. Even) the roads, instead of employing them 
now the paper money is, in fact, in a/ upon the land, and that the amount of 
state of depreciation. All over England the nation’s produce of food is thus di- 
the Bank notes are, in fact, atadiscount;| minished. None of these things does 
for, except that they be carried tothe Mr. Hume perceive; but, I trust that 
shops whence they are issued, money is you will now perceive them all; and 
given to exchange them into gold : three- | that when you complain, and justly com- 
pence in the pound, in some places, and | plain, of the Corn Bill, you will, at the 
sixpence in the pound in other places. same time, complain of the taxes; and 
They are, therefore, even now less valu-| that, in every petition which you may 
able than gold and silver; and, as they | frame and agree to against Corn Laws, 
frequently pass for less than gold and! you will expressly pray for a reduction 
silver, in dealings, there is now, in fact,| of the taxes. I have the greatest desire 
two prices in the market; and this dis-|to see you do nothing discreditable to 
tinction will continue until it shall! your understandings: { have always ad- 
have driven the whole of the country | mired your good sense and public spirit: 
paper out of circulation. As that paper! ! most sincerely lament your sufferings ; 
shall diminish in quantity, the general | but 1 am sure that those sufferings caa 
money will increase in value, prices will | never be relieved by a mere repeal of 
continue to fall, trade will continue to|the Corn Laws, without other and much 
decline ; and the distress, of course, must | greater measures. I have thought it 
continue to increase, unless there be a/my duty thus to state to you my opinions 
reduction in the taxes to correspond with on this subject, and, with the most 
the rise in the value of the money. This, | anxious wish to see you receive just and 
therefore, is the only remedy ; and this| ample remuneration for your worderful 
remedy can be applied only by a reform | skill and adroitness, and for your not 


in Parliament. less wonderlul industry and _perse- 
To return tothe subject of the Corn|verance, 

Bill; that bill, [ repeat, is absolutely ne- I remain, 

cessary, a8 long as the present mass of Your ever faithful friend, 


taxes remain. It would be useless to ' 
ruin the landowners and farmers; with and most obedient servant, 
them the farming labourers must be Wu. COBBETT. 

ruined. Who then would there be to pay 
the poor-rates ; and, in short, who would 
there be to pay any taxes at all. Mr. 
Huxe calls upon the Government for a 
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TO THE NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN 
COBBETT’S CORN. _ COMPOSING THE COMMITTEE OF 
‘ , ‘ - THE LO} )) IVERSITY. 

Ir is now time to make inquiries about ae LANDON UNTYERSIES 
the crops of this year. The weather | _Etenim quid juvat hodie toto pectore inser- 
7 Aree : | vire litteris, atque animo nullis laboribus de- 
has been the very worst that l ever knew. fatigando collustrare omnia qua sint cogni- 
Almost the whole of the month of April tione dignissima, si tibi persuasum est, quanto 
was wet and cold; that was succeeded | majores habueris in divina hac facultate pre- 
by six weeks of dry and cold; and there  £"¢ssus, tanto longius te a premiis discedere aw 


. Exw Munusculo Juventuti auctore Daniel 
has not yet been, even in the low situa- | 5.) 7) °" nea eee 
CHC, 


tion of Barn Elm, a single day when What, indeed, avails it in the present age, 
the thermometer has risen, even for an | to give ove’s days and nights to the cultivation 
hour, to within five degrees of “ summer | of ‘the mind, and to w auder , With unwearied 


’ ° ‘ step t eh all the or} Ss * literat "e, if it 
heat.” Yet, 1 think that my corn will be | >‘? hrough all the regions of literature, if it 
: be your firm persuasion, that in proportion as 


as good as it was last year, though stand | you advance in learning you lose the prospects 
ing upon the same ground, and without | of its rewards !—From a book called ** A Little 
any manure. The weather will mend | Present to Youth,” by Daniel French, Esq. 

by-and-by, and I have no doubt of} Geutlemen,—Before the foundation-stone of 
having a fine crop. My corn was plant- | your University was laid, I took the liberty, as 


. you may remember, t resent myself to your 

ed /ate; not till the middie of May. |*° _pepeae re Pal te gehen yo" 
» * notice asa candidate for the Latin Professorship. 
Other crops that [ hear of are very fine.|]| was encouraged to take this unfortunate 


In Wales, in Durham, in Lincolnshire, , step, for such it has proved to me, in con- 
very fine. I shall be glad to receive ac- | Sequence of an advertisement that appeared in 


* <p : . 
all the le: r papers of tl ay, proclaiming 
counts trom planters by-and-by. I am! the leading papers of the day, procla ae 
in the must solemu manner, in the face of the 


sorry to be obliged to beg of them to P@y whole world, that, in the election of the differ- 
the postage of “their letters ; but this is, ent Professers, merit, not patronage, influence, 
necessary to protect me from being rob- | or favour, was to be the regulating standard 
bed by scoundrels, who write to me for to ensure success. Mr. Brougham, the orator 


upon the occasion, embellished the same sub- 

the sole purpose df putting me to ex- ject, at a public Meeting of the Subscribers, 
pense. Last night ( dth August,) there | with all the flowers of his rhetoric ; and ap- 
was a sharp frost.—I was in Kent last | prehensive, as he seemed, lest he should be 
week: there will he no hops. considered as speaking merely in a figurative 
| style, he put his hand upon his breast, and 

pledged his honour, and the honour of all that 
was dignified and honourable in the long list 
|of subscribers to the London University, that 

MR. FRENCH veither politics nor religion should prove the 

least obstacle to preponderating merit; in one 

AND THE word, that merit, and merit alone, was to win 

7 paeeein warmer, | the palm. To this he pledged himsdf; and 

SCOTCH LONDON UNIVERSITY. all . whose name he ain with a counte- 
‘ ; . nance the most solemn that can be assumed 

I cory the following from the Morn- | by mortal man, and with language of the most 
30th emphatic solemnity that mortat tougue can 
utter. Up, therefore, Gentlemen, | started 
July, without having time to say more! upon the occasion, and animated by this his 
4 ; re re sole mn promise and engagement, to procure 

upon it, than that I participate with the | for all a clear, unobstructed arena, | entered 


; 
Ci di : sais » lists with alacrity, and cried out to the 
public in applauding the impartiality and | the lists with alacrity, and 
L i 5 aie: be Pater Patratus (the arbiter of the league), 





1v@ Heratv of Thursday, the 


generous feeling of the proprietor of that | . 
— : . . ie Congredior ; fer sacra Pater et concipe faadus, 
paper, and join with them also in feel- |; ——— sedeant spectentque Latini! 


ings of contempt towards this trumpery | Throw down the gauntlet, father! and pro- 


: : . claim 

versity ; a : i ’ 
Univer ity, W ho have thus, from pare By every sacred pledge and sacred name, 
baseness, rejected the services of the No hoveringcloud shall veil the glorious fight ; 
Let Romans combat in the face of light. 


very best Latin scholar in the kingdom, 


. . | After this, Gentlemen, I waited with patience 
and one of the most amiable and UP- | till the due season should arrive when the vic- 


right men that ever lived. tor was to obtain his garland. Meaatime, 











conscious of my own strength, and firmly per- 
suaded that it would enable me to gain an 
easy triumph, unless its prop failed me, which 
was your honour, | turned a deaf ear to all the 
warnings and predictions of my friends, who, 
better versed in the world than | am, pitied 
my simplicity, in thus indulging the least 
hope of success, and never ceased to exclaim 
to me— 
Sic notus, Ulysses ? 

Ah! whither friend is all thy 

flown ; 


5] 


judgment 


Mr. Frencu axp Tue Scorcu Lonpown Universiry. 


Methought Ulysses had been detter known. | 


At length, however, when I| discovered, be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt, that interest 
and cabal were at work—that you had it in 
contemplation to reject me without even ad- 
mitting me to an interview, and to name the 
successful candidate without examining into 
his merits, except by hearsay and recommen- 
dations—which hearsay and recommendations, 
for aught ye knew, might have proceeded from 
partiality, interest, or /favour—I demanded 
competition. ‘The nature or mode of this com- 
petition, which might ascertain the real in- 
hearsay—merits of the re- 
spective candidates, I left to your election ; 
but | humbiy, and at the same time importu- 
nately, insisted that the merit of each indi- 
vidual should be brought to the touchstone of 

le arning 5 viz., the ecumination of the 
learned. Without presuming to dictate what 
mode it might be most eligible to adopt, I 
took the liberty of suggesting that a very wise 
and judicious plan was pursued at Cambridge, 
and that it was one that appeared to me in 
every respect totally unexceptionable, ‘They 
propose there, said I, some English compo- 
sition of established celebrity, and of reason- 
able length, such as a paper from the Spec- 
tator or the Ranbler, to be translated into 
Latin, without the assistance of books or dic- 
tionaries, whilst all the candidates are at the 
same time immured in the same room. Such, 
Gentlemen, was the test to which I expressed 


trinsic—not the 


true 


my willingness to submit ;—nay, 
ther; | offered to translate, with the utmost 
fluency, any select paper, or any work what- 
ever of the same limited nature; and, whilst 
their clerk should dictate the English, 1 
would, in my turn, dictate the Latin; and this 
I engaged to execute in one or two hours, ac- 
cording to its length—whilst I offered to: my 


| read them, 


| your 


| gation into his merit, 
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antagonist the space of two months to perform 
the same task, with the assistance of any 
learned book, or learned man, whom he wight 
be able to enlist into his service, either at Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Dublin, or Edinburgh. 
Such, Gentlemen, was the competition by 
which I was willing to abide. Was it vanity, 
l asked? If so, it was certainly a species of 
vanity and conceit that called for an exem- 
plary chastisement. Pave amissa cauda pudi- 
bunda ac merens querit latebras. (The pea- 
cock, having lost its tail, seeks for some shady 
place to sooth its grief and hide its shame.) Ye 
might have sent fourth some learned acade- 
inician to strip me of my feathers, and over- 
whelm me, as I deserved to be, with the con- 
fusion of the gaudy and vain-glorious bird 
to which I have just alluded. Had you done 
so, Gentlemen, give me leave to assure you 
that there is something far too generous and 
exalted in my nature not to be the foremost 
in acknowledging my comparative insignifi- 
cance, and payiug, at the same time, a tri- 
bute of applause to his superior merit. 

Now, Gentlemen, in order to prove to you 
and tu my countrymen in general, that 1 am 
not a vain pretender, boasting of an acqui- 
sition that 1 do not possess, give me leave to 
request your attentive perusal of the following 
papers from Addison and Johnson; they were 
dictated to a pupil without a single glance at 
any book whatever to assist me with one sin- 
ele word or phrase. When you shall have 
Gentlemen, I would merely take 
of putting this one question to 
candour and love of truth:—Does the 
Latin scholar who dictated this translation de- 
serve to be rejected without the least investi- 
where merit, and merit 
solemnly pledged to be the valuable 
consideration accordmg towhich the judges ure 
to pronounce their sentence? 

Your answer to this, Gentlemen, will, in all 
probability, do justice to a man who, as all 
England testifies—imimicorum suorum caligine 


the liberty 


alone, is 


| non autem competitorum doctrina aut luce in- 


1 went fur- | 


genit obruitur—has been overwhelmed by the 
dark stratagems of his enemies—not by the 
force of learning, or any brilliancy of genius 
in his competitors. I have the honour, Gen- 
tlemen, to remain, most obediently, 


DANIEL FRENCH. 


No. 3, in the Mall, Kensington Gravel-pits, 





THE 

Nihil est feré quod tam reluctante animo 
plerumque accipitur ac consilium, Existima- 
mus elim cum, gui id dare sit ausus, non 
solum intelligentiam nostram contemnere ve- 
rum etiam wos ipsos quasi in puerorum nu- 
mero aut imperitorum habere. Inest quidem, 
ut videtur, preceptis ejus vituperatio quedam 
obliqua, studiumaue illud, quo se nobis consu- 
lere profitetur, mhil esse puta nus nisi arro- 
cantiam, aut oflicium quoddam intempestive 


SPECTATOR, No. 515. 


There is nothing which we receive with so 
much reluctance as advice. We look upon 
the man who gives it as offering an affront to 
our understanding, and, treating us like child- 
ren or ideots. We consider the instruction as 
an implicit censure, and the zeal which any 
one shows for our good on such an occasion, 
as a piece of presumption or impertinence. 
The truth of it is, the person who pretends to 
advise, does, in that particular, exercise a 
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adhibitum. Sic autem se res habet. Quicun- 
que cousilium dat aliis, ea ipsa iu re domiua- 
tum quendam in eos exercet; neque aliam 
profectS hujus causam habere potest, nisi 
qudd, cum pos secum conferre instituit, deesse 
quiddam nobis in comparatione existimat, vel 
ad vite rationem, vel ad aciem ingenii. Qua- 
propter nihil est diMficilins quam ars illa, qua 
consilium jucundissime condiatur. Etevim 
scriptures omnes, tum antiqui, tum hujus 
wtatis, tantum sibi quisque laudis ac celebrita- 
tis sunt nacti, quanttim alius alii, in perfec- 
tione hujus artis, excellere valuerunt. Quam 
multe autem rationes excogitate sunt, ut 
amara hee potio lhaustu efficiatur jucundum ! 
Alii nos verbis electissimis erudiunt; alii ver- 
sibus numerosissimis ; pars dictis quibusdam 
acutis, aut brevibus sententiis. 

Inter omnes tamen diversas consilii adhi- 
bendi rationes, pulcherrima est med quidem 
sententia, eademque majori parti hominum 
longé jucundissima, fabularum inventio ; qua- 
cunque demum sub forma involute videantur. 
Qudd si hanc instituendi viam attente animo 
considerabimus,perspicuum erit, eam omnibus 
aliis excellere, ided qudd minus gravate exci- 
pitur, minisque est iis offensionibus, quas 
paulld ant® memoravi, obnoxis. 

Atque hee ita esse, considerandum est 
primd, in legendis fabulis plerumque id effici, 
ut nobismet ipsis consilium dare videamur., 
Legimus quidem auctorem historia cognos- 
cenc@® causa; ac precepta ejus quasi vostras 
notilis conclusiones, quam instituta illius, ar- 
ripimus, Quidquid inest in scripto bone 
frugis, clam sese mentibus insinuat ; impru- 
dentes docemur; inscientibus nobis vita nos- 
tra et melior fit et doctior. Ne multa; ita fe- 
re decipitur hoc modo docendi meus humana, 
ut semetipsam erudire se putet, dum aliorum 
praceptis obtemperat, neque ad id aded ani- 
mum advertat, quod ex omnibus aliis rebus 
in consilio dando maximeé injucundum est. 

Invenias etiam, si paulim modd naturam 
postram attenderis, animum humanum nun- 
quam tanta delectatione affici, ac ubi in ali- 
quA re investigandd versatur, que facit ut 
multum ipse sibi tribuat, ob sagacitatem per- 
fectionemque suam. Ita d natura compara- 
tum est, ut hec animi ambitio legenda fabula 
mirific® expleatur. In scriptis enim: bujus- 
modi, quidquid scité contextum est, dimidium 
ejus quasi suo jure sibi vindicat lector; nihil 
est fered quod non suum quodammod) inven- 
tum judicat. Occupatus est omni mente atque 
animo in personis eventisque.ad alios homines 
accommodandis, fitque, ut ita dicam, uno 
tempore et lector et scriptor. Mirandum igi- 
tur non est, si mens nostra, quo tempore sibi 
tantopere placet arridetque, qudd per se tot 
res perspexerit, vel.ementer etiam pervolu- 
tandis scriptis, qua ista tam preclara pepe- 
rerunt, delectatur. Hac de causA nullum un- 
juam poema nostra lingua conscriptam ma- 
jorem habuit admirationem, quam fabula ista 
que inscribitur Absalom et Achitophel. Poesis 
quidem valdé bella est; nunquam tamen, 
licét pulcrioribus etiam, quim nunc habet, 
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superiority over us, and can have no other 
reason for it but that, in comparing us with 
himself, he thinks us defective either in our 
conduct or our understanding. For these rea- 
sons, there is nothine so difficult as the art of 
making advice agreeable; and, indeed, all the 
writers, both ancient and modern, have dis- 
tinguished themselves among one auother, 
according to the perfection at which they have 
arrived in this art. How many devices have 
been mace use of to render this bitter potion 
palatabie! Some convey their instructions to 
us in the best chosen words, others in the 
most harmonious numbers, some in points of 
wit, and others in short proverbs. 


But among all the different ways of giving 
counsel, I think the finest, and that which 
pleases the most universally, is fab/e, in what- 
soever shape it appears. If we consider this 
way of instructing, or giving advice, it excels 
all others, because it is the least shocking, 
and the least subject to those exceptions which 
1 have before mentioned. 


This will appear to us, if we reflect, in the 
first place, that, upon reading of a fable, we 
are made to helieve we advise ourselves. We 
peruse the author for the sake of the story, 
and consider the precepts rather as our own 
conclusions than his instructions. ‘The moral 
insinuates itself imperceptibly; we are taught 
by surprise, and become wiser and better un- 
awares. In short, by this method, a man is 
so far overreached as to think he is directing 
himself, while he is following the dictates of 
another, and, consequently, is not sensible of 
that which is the most unpleasing circum- 
stance in advice. 


In the next place, if we look into human 
nature, we shall find that the Mind is never so 
much pleased as when she exerts herself in 
any action that gives her an idea of her own 
perfections and abilities. This natural pride 
aud ambition of the soul is very much grati- 
fied in the reading of a fable: fer, in writ- 
ings of this kind, the reader comes in fer 
half of the performance; every thing appears 
to him like a discovery of his own; he is 
busied all the while in applying characters 
and circumstances, and is, in this respect, 
both a reader and a composer. It is no wou- 
der, therefore, that on such occasions, when 
the mind is thus pleased with itself, and 
amused with its own discoveries, that it is 
highly delighted with the writing which is 
the occasion of it. For this reason the Absalon 
and Achitophel was' one of the most popular 
poems that ever apeared in English. The 
poetry is, indeed, very fine, but, had it been 
much finer, it would not have so much pleas- 
ed, without a plan which gave the reader an 
opportunity of exerting his own talents, 
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luminibus esset ornatum, tant4 in delectatione 
foret, nisi auctor ejus in eo concinnando ra- 
tionem quandam excogitdsset, qua lectores 
sibi suo exercendo judicio possint blandiri. 

Obliquum boc erudiendi genus ita prorsus 
sine ullA animi offensione est, ut si antiqui 
temporis historias repetere velimus, invenia- 
mus homines maximé sapientid praestantes 
regibus suis fabularum involucris consuevisse 
dare consilium. Ut omittam alia que nemini 
non sud sponteoccurrerint, lepidissimum hujus 
generis exemplum est in narratione quadam 
Turcensi, neque eA fortasse minus jucunda, 
quod, orientait utens licentia, incredibile quid- 
dam commenta sit. 

Narrant imperatorem Mahmoud, continen- 
tibus. suis bellis, que in regionibus alienis 
gereret, Jwtaque illa tyrannide quam in cives 
suos exerceret, Non solum exinanisse regnum, 
verum etiam populum Persarum multis in 
locis poené ad interitum redegisse. Hujus 
Regis negotiorum omnium curator, id est, Prae- 
fectus (sive homo natura facetiarum amans, 
sive zstu quodam mentis abreptus fuerit, parum 
comperi), simulavit, se & sapiente quodam 
viro rationem intelligendi linguas avium didi- 
cisse, camgue ita callere, nulla ut esset ubi- 
que avis, qu os aperire posset, quin statim, 
quid diceret, ei intellectum foret. Ctim rever- 
teretur quodam die vesperé, und cum impera- 
tore, A venando, conspicati sunt duos bubones 
super arborem que propter vetustissimum 
murum ex aggere ruinarum crescebat, Vellem 
equidem scire, inquit imperator, quid inter se 
colloquantur isti duo bubones ! admove aurem 
sermoni eorum, milique rationem redde. Igi- 
tur accedit ad arborem Prefectus, collocu- 
tionesque eorum attentissimis auribus exci- 
pere videtur. Tum ad imperatorem reversus, 
Audivi, inquit, mi imperator, partem eorum 
sermonis, at quid inter se dixerint, id enun- 
ciare non ausim. Imperator verd hoc tali re- 
sponso minimeé contentus, coegit eum omnia 
quecunque essent locuti sigillatim expovere. 
Scias igitur, inquit Prefectus, alteri horum 
bubonum esse filium, alteri filiam; deque 
pacto nune agi, quod eos velint matrimonio 
conjungere. Filii pater, me audiente, ita est 
apud patrem filiz locutus: Jungatur quidem 
hoc matrimonium, per me licet ; tantum pacis- 
caris velim, te vicos quinquaginta prostratos 
et dirutos pro dote filie tue daturum. Cui 
filie pater, [md, verd, inquit, non solum quin- 
quaginta, verum etiam quingentos, si ita tuus 
fert animus, libenter dedero. Quare multos 
anvos imperatori nestro concedant Dil; eo 
enim vivo, nunquam nobis defutura est diru- 
torum vicorum copia. 

Imperatorem dicunt ita hac fabulA fuisse 
permotum, ut oppida atque vicos omnes de- 
letus rursus edificandos curaverit, omnemque 
suam reliquam w#tatem incommodis populi sui 
sarciendis cousumpserit. 

Huic narrationi visum est adjicere magicam 
quandam doctrinam eamque absurdissimam, 
quam scriptam reliqui. Democritus, philo- 
sophus, ut mea quidem fert opinio, baud con- 
temnendus; nempe sanguigam diversarum 





This oblique manner of giving advice is so 
inoffensive, that, if we look into ancient his- 
tories, we find the wise men of old very often 
chose to give counsel to their Kings in fables. 
To omit many which will occur to every one’s 
memory, there is a pretty instance of this 
nature in a Turkish tale, which I do not like 
the worse for that little oriental extravagance 
which is mixed with it. 


We are told that the Sultan Mahmoud, by 
his perpetual wars abroad, and his tyranny at 
home, had filled his dominions with ruin and 
desolation, and half unpeopled the Persian 
Empire. The Vizier to this great Sultan 
(whether an humorist or an enthusiast we are 
not informed) pretended to have learned of a 
Dervise to understand the language of birds, 
so that there was nota bird that could open 
his mouth, but the Vizier knew what it was 
he said. As he was one evening with the 
Emperor, in their return from hunting, they 
saw a couple of owls upon a tree that grew 
near an old wall out of an heap of rubbish. 
‘I would fain know,” says the Sultan, 
‘“ what those two owls are saying to 
one another ; listen to their discourse, and 
give me an account of it.’ The Vizier 
approached the tree, pretending to be 
very attentive to the two owls. Upou bis 
return to the Sultan, ‘‘ Sir,” says he, “* I have 
heard part of their conversation, but dare not 
tell you whatit is.” The Sultan would not be 
satisfied with such an answer, but forced him 
to repeat word for word every thing that the 
owls bad said. ‘*You must know, thea,” said 
the Vizier, ** that one of these owls has a son, 
and the other a daughter, between whom they 
are now upon a treaty of marriage. The fa- 
ther of the son said to the father of the daugh- 
ter, in my hearing, ‘ Brother, I consent to this 
marriage, provided you will settle upon your 
daughter 50 ruined villages for her portion.’ 
To which the father of the daughter replied, 
* Instead of 50 I will give her 500, if you 
please. Gop grant a long life to Sultan Mah- 
moud ; whilst he reigns over us, we shall never 
want ruined villages,” 


The story says the Sultan was so touched 
with the fable, that he rebuilt the towns and 
villages which had been destroyed, and from 
that time forward consulted the good of his 
people. 

To fill up my paper, I shall add a most ri- 
diculous piece of natural magic, which was 
taught by no less a philosopher than Demo- 
critus—namely, that if the blood of certain 
birds, which he mentioned, were mixed to- 

















avium quas omnes enumeravit (modd bene 
mixtus esset ac temperatus), ortum esse da- 
turum serpenti, cujus ea vis foret, ut qui eum 
comesset, continud linguze avium scientissi- 
mus evaderet, sermonemque omnem qui inter 
eos haberetur, perciperet. Degustaverit eum 
minister ille rconsiliorum regis, necne, in 
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gether, it would produce a serpent of such a 
wonderful virtue, that whoever did eat it 
should be skilled in the language of birds, 
and understand everything that they said to 
one another. Whether the Dervise above 
mentioued might not have eaten such a serpent 
I shall leave to the determinations of the 


medio relinguam, Doctorum hominum id learned. 0. 
esto judicium, 
See ee 
ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 


Tae Third Number of this work is 
now published. The title is ‘‘ Advice to 
“Young Men, and, incidentally and 
“with great diffidence, to Young 
‘* Women, in the middle and higher 
“ranks of life.” I have begun with 
the Yourn, and shall go to the 
Younc Man or the Bacnenor, talk 
the matter over with him as a Lover, 
then consider him in the character of 
Hussanp; then as Faruer ; then as 
Citizen or Sessecr ; though if he will 
be ruled by me, he will, if he can, con- 
trive to exist in the former of these two 
capacities. Such will be the nature of 
my work ; or, rather, such will be the 
division of it. Each number will con- 
tain thirty pages of print; will be cover- 
ed by a wrapper made of the Corn 
Paper, which will have notices, adver- 
tisements, and the like, in the usual way. 
The work is intended to contain twelve 
Numbers, to be published on the first 
day of every month, and the price of 
each Number will be Sixpence. So that 
for six shillings, expended in one year 
of his life, I do believe that any 
Youth or Young Man may acquire that 
knowledge, which will enable him to 
pass the rest of his life with as little as 


possible of those troubles and inconve- | 


niences which arise from want of being 
warned of danger in time. At any rate, I, 
who have passed safely through as many 
dangers as any man that ever lived, will 
give my young countrymen the means 
of acquiring all the knowledge relative 
to these matters, which my experience 
has given me. 


EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 

| 

| Josr published, at my shop, No. 183, 
Fleet Street, a volume under this title, 
| price 2s. 6d. in boards, and consisting of 
ten letters, addressed to English Tax- 
payers, of which letters, the following 
| are the contents :— 


| Letter I.—On the Question, Whether it be 
advisable to emigrate from England at this 
time ? 


Letter [1.—On the Descriptions of Persons to 
whom Emigration would be most beneficial. 


Letter I11.—On the Parts of the United States 
to go to, preceded by Reasons for going to 
no other Country, and especially not to an 
English Colony. 


Letter 1V.—On the Preparations some time 
previous to Sailing. 


Letter V.—Of the sort of Ship to goin, and 
of the Steps to be taken -+elative to the 
Passage, and the sort of Passage; also of 
the Stores, and other things, to be taken out 
with the Emigrant. 


Letter VI.—Of the Precautions to be observed 
while on board of Ship, whether in Cabin 
or Steerage. 


Letter ViIl.—Of the first Steps to be taken on 
Landing. 
| Letter VIII._—Of the way to proceed to get a 
Farm, ora Shop, to settle in Business, or 
to set yourself down as an Independent 
Gentleman. 





Letter IX.—On the means of Educating Chil- 
| dren, and of obtaining literary Knowledge. 


| Letter X.—Of such other Matters, a know- 

ledge relating to which must be useful to 
every one going from England to the United 
States. 


It grieves me very much to know it 
to be my duty to publish this. book ; but 
I cannot retrain trom doing it, when I 
see the alarms and hear the cries of 
thousands of virtuous families that it 

| may save from utter ruin. 
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THE WOODLANDS: 


OR, 
A TREATISE 
On the preparing of ground for planting ; on 
the planting; on the cultivating; on tlre 
pruning ; and on the cutting down of Forest 
Trees and Underwoods ; 


DESCRIBING 


The usual growth and size aud the uses of 
each sort of tree, the seed of each, the sea- 
son and manner of collecting the seed, the 
manner of preserving and of sowing it, and 
also the manner of managing the young 
plants until fit to plant out ; 


THE TREES 
Being arranged in Alphabetical Order, and 
the List of them, including those of Ame- 
rica as well as those of England, and the 
English, French, and Latin name being 
pretixed to the directiens relative to each 
tree respectively. 
This is a very handsome octavo book, 
of fine paper and print, price 14s. and 
it contains matter sufficient to make any 
mar. a complete tree-planter. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





A TREATISE on COBBETT’S CORN ; con- 


taining instruction for propagating and 


and preserving the crop ; and also an ac- 
count of the several uses to which the pro- 
duce is applied, with minute directions as 
to each mode of application. Price 5s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH GARDENER; or, A Trea- 
tise on the Situation, Soil, Enclosing, and 
Laying-out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the | 
making and managing of Hot-Beds and 
Green-Houses, and on the Propagation and 
Cultivation of all sorts of Kitchen Garden 
Plants, and of Fruit Trees, whether of the 
Garden or the Orchard; and also, on the 
Formation of Shrubberies aud Flower Gar- 
dens ; and on the Propagation and Cultiva- 
tion of the several sorts of Shrubs and Flow- 
ers; concluding with a Calendar, giving 
instructions relative to the Sowings, Plant- 
ings, Prunings, and other Labours to be 
performed in the Gardens in each month o 
the year. Price 6s. 


COTTAGE ECONOMY ; containing infor- 
mation relative to the Brewing of Beer, 
Keeping of Cows, Pigs, Bees, Ewes, Goats, 
Poultry, and Rabbits, and relative to other 
matters deemed useful in the conducting 
the Affairs of a Labourer’s Family ; to which 
are added, Instructions relative to the Se- 
lecting, the Cutting, and the Bleaching, of 
the Plants of English Grass and Grain, for 
the purpose of making Hats and Bonnets ; 
to which is now added, a very minute ac- 
count (illustrated with a Plate) of the Ame- 
rican manner of making Ice-Houses. Price 


cultivating the plant, and for harvesting | 
| 





2s, 6d, 
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| TULL’S HUSBANDRY.—The Horse-hoeing 


Husbandry ; or, A Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage aud Vegetation ; wherein 
is taught a method of introducing a sort of 
Vineyard Culture into the Corn-fields, in 
order to increase their product, and dimi- 
nish the common expense. By JetTHrRo 
Tutt. With an Introduction, containing 
an Account of certain Experiments of re- 
cent date, by WiLtiaN Consett, 8vo. lis. 


This is a very beautiful volume, upon fine 
paper, and containing 466 pages. Price lis. 
bound in boards. 

I knew a gentleman, who, from reading the 
former edition which I published of Tutt, 
has had land toa greater extent than the 
whole of my farm in wheat every year, 
without manure for several years past, and 
has had as good a crop the last year as in 
the first year, difference of seasons only ex- 
cepted ; and, if I recollect rightly, his crop 
has never fallen short of thirty-two bushels 
to the acre. The same may be done by any 
body on the same sort of land, if the prin- 
ciples of this book be attended to, and its 
precepts strictly obeyed. 


SERMONS.—There are twelve of these, in 
ove volume, on the following subjects :— 
1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2. Drunkenness ; 
3. Bribery ; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
Judges; 6. The Sluggard; 7. The Mur- 
derer; 8. The Gamester; 9. Public Rob- 
bery ; 10. The Unnatural Mother; 11. The 
Sin of Forbidding Marriage; 12. On the 
Duties of Parsons, and on the Institution 
and object of Tythes. These Sermons were 
published separately; while selling in Num- 
bers, some of them exceeded others in point 
of sale; but, upon the whole, considering 
them as independent publications, there 
have been printed of them now, two hun- 
dred and eleven thousand. A new edition. 
Price 3s, 6d. 


YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AMERICA ; treat- 
ing of the Face of the Country, the Climate, 
the Soil, the Products, the Mode of Cultivat- 
ing the Land, the Prices of Land, of Labour, 
of Food, of Raiment; of the Expenses of 
House-Keeping, and of the Usual Manner 
of Living ; of the Manners and Customs of 
the People, and of the Institutions of the 
Country, Civil, Political, and Religious. 
Price 5s. 

PROTESTANT ‘“ REFORMATION,” in 
England and Ireland, showing how that 
event has impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people in those countries ; 
in a series of letters, addressed to all sensible 
and just Englishmen. A new edition, ‘in 
two volumes ; the price of the first volume 
4s. 6d., and for the second 3s. 6d. 


To be had at 183, Fleet Street. 
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